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Memorabilia. 


N the first May Revue des Deux Mondes 
M. Albert Pingaud recalls 1914 and the 
attitude taken up by Alfonso XIII towards 
the Entente on the outbreak of the Euro- 
pean War. France looks back to it with 
gratitude, as her reception of him on his 
departure from his kingdom and arrival in 
Paris clearly showed. His philanthropic 
endeavours are well-known; perhaps less 
widely appreciated are his diplomatic endea- 
vours to be of use in the service of peace, to 
play a part, if not in the fighting, yet in 
negotiation, and then, the opposition he was 
compelled to face from quarters whence oppo- 
sition could make itself intimately felt. For, 
in his sympathy with France, King Alfonso, 
if he had with him the humbler classes of 
his subjects, had against him the aristocracy, 
the Church in Spain, and the army. He 











went as far as the international obligations | 


of neutrality would permit him to go in 
offering aid and sympathy to the Entente; 
but the nobles and clergy and soldiers of 
Spain could not, like him, overlook the fact 
that France was republican and anti-clerical 
and a rival in Morocco, There is a certain 
simplicity about the King’s dreams of inter- 
vention and the methods he thought of for 
realising them. He once believed that a 
Triple Entente—Spain, Italy and the United 
States—might be established to bring the war 
to anend. Rebuffs, which showed that Spain 
was of no such consequence as he supposed, 
brought very slow conviction. At least, 
might not Madrid be the scene of the peace 
discussions? M. Picaud’s article, while it 
shows us the fact and the causes of Spain’s 
ineffectiveness as would-be moderator, will add 
to the general impression of all that is dig- 
nified and amiable in the personal character 
of Alfonso XIII. 

Another paper in the Revue which deserves 
attention is M. Louis Gillet’s analysis of and 





| old, 





comparison between the French and the Ger- 
man national character, in which the French, 
with their vivid consciousness of the past, of 
the worth of age, of the values of tradition 
and stability appear as the solid, the fixed, 
and the Germans, with their sense of becom- 
ing, their attraction towards the future, 
their relative uneasiness in the present, are 
seen rather as fluid. M. Gillet makes amus- 
ing observation on the French use of ‘‘ mon 
vieux ’’ as a term of friendliness—in use by 
seven-year-olds as well as their fathers; in- 
forming us, however, that it refers to length 
of friendship rather than length of days. 
But French is not peculiar in this use. Do 
we not ourselves say “‘ old thing ”’ and “ old 
bean ’’ ? 


We have found in the current Quarterly 
Journal of the New York State Histor- 
ical Association three or four items which 
may interest our readers. The number 
begins with remarks upon the usefulness— 


especially for purposes of local history—of 


pictorial maps, Special mention is made of 
such a map of the Niagara frontier and its 
history, the work of Mrs. Josephine W. 
Wickser. This has been so successful that 
50,000 copies were ‘‘ marketed’’ within a 
week and the hotels of Buffalo ordered one 
for every room. 

Two instances are mentioned of conclusive 
evidence derived from the memory of the 
It was desired to locate the birthplace 
of President Fillmore, one of the New York 
Presidents of the United States. The log- 
house in which he was born had long since 
disappeared, and the site was unrecorded. 
However, a man of 92 remembered playing in 
the house as a boy, and being taken to the 
place had no difficulty in finding the exact 
site. It is proposed to erect there a public 
shrine, The other example is the discovery, 
in the home of Sarah White, 85 years of age, 
and widow of a former chief, of bones 
believed to be those of Tecumseh, the Indian 
chief who was the ally of the British in 1812. 

Among the obituaries is that of Dr. Frank 
Haywood Severanca, a prominent member 
of the Association, who was direct descendant 
of John Alden and his Priscilla. He leaves 
issue, 


THE first third of 1931 is now well behind 

us, and we were interested to see in the 
Publisher and Bookseller a table of the books 
published during the four months. Fiction, 
and that by much, preponderates ; 1,516 works 
of fiction in a total of 4,482 books. We 
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noticed that there were 729 new editions, and 
28 translations. The educational books—306— 
come next in number and then Biography | 
and History with 284, and Religion and | 
Theology with 246. Poetry and the Drama | 
were represented by 152 books; Topography, | 
Local History and Folklore by 65. 
(HE Secretary of the Royal Horticultural | 
Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, | 
writes to us that owing to the _ success | 
achieved on previous occasions, his Council | 
desires to make one more appeal to our 
readers, in order to complete the volume of 
portraits and biographical notes of the Cur- 
tis’s Botanical Magazine Dedications, 1827- 
1927. Only one out of the hundred portraits | 
now remains to be traced: it is‘of Mrs. 
Martha Wray, née Read, born about 1775, 
married to Mr. Leonard Wray of Upton 
Place, Hants, in 1800; and from 1838 until 
the time of her death in 1854 residing at Gre- 
ville Villa (now Greville Lodge, Gratton 
Road), Leckhampton, and at Oakfield, The 
Park, Cheltenham, If any reader should be 
able to give any information as to the where- 
abouts of a portrait of this lady, would he 
be so good as to communicate with the 
Secretary ? 
E have received the following from Messrs, 
M. C. Balfour and M. Melville Balfour, 
of Eversley Cottage, Combe Down, Bath :— 
‘“As we are at present engaged in literary 
work concerning ‘ Judge’ Jeffreys, will any- | 
one who possesses any hitherto-unpublished 
documents relating to him — legal deeds, 
household bills, or private letters—and who 
would not object to these being quoted, kindly 
communicate with us.’’ 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 


From Read’s Weekly Journal or, British- 
Gazettear, Saturday, May 15, 1731. 








Lonpon, May 15. 


The Act lately pafs’d, which enacts, that 
all Proceedings in Courts of Juftice in Eng- 
land, and in the Court of Exchequer in Scot- 
land, fhall be in the English Language, has 
this Preamble. 

‘]JHEREAS many, and great Mifchiefs 

‘happen to the Subjects from the Pro- 
‘ ceedings in Courts of Juftice being in an un- 
‘known Language, thofe who are fummoned 


| faid Acts ufually are, 
| Hand; and in Words at length. 





‘and impleaded having no knowledge of what 
‘is alledged in the Pleadings of their Law- 


‘yers, who ufe a Character not legible to 
‘any other Perfons, To remedy these Mif- 
‘chiefs, and to protect the Lives and For- 
‘tunes of the Subjects more effectually than 
‘heretofore, from being brought into Danger 
‘by Forms and Proceedings in Courts of 
‘Juftice in an unknown Language; Be it 


| ‘enacted, etc. 


The Act commences at Lady-Day 1733, and 
enacts, That all Writs and Proceedings in 
any Courts of Juftice in England and in the 
Court of Exchequer in Scotland, fhall not 
only be in the Hnglifh Language, but fhall 
be written in fuch a legible Hand as Acts of 
Parliament are ingrofs’d in, and the Lines 
and Words be written at lea{t as clofe as the 
and not in Court 


For every Offence again{t this Act the 
Tranfgreffor is to forfeit 501. to the Profe- 
cutor. 

’Tis enacted alfo, That Miftranslation, 
Variation in Form by reafon of Tranflation, 
Mifpelling, or Miftake in Clerkfhip, or 
Pleadings, or Proceedings begun before the 
25th of March 1733, being put in Latin and 
Part in Englifh, shall be no Error nor make 
void any Proceedings by reafon thereof, but 
that all Manner of Miftranflation, Errors 
in Form, Mifpellings, Miftakes in Clerkfhip, 
may at any time be amended, whether in 
Paper or on Record, or otherwife before or 
after Judgment, on Payment of reafonable 
Cofts only. But nothing in the Act is to 
extend to certifying beyond the Seas any Cafe 
or Proceedings in the Court of Admiralty in 
which Cafes the Commiffions and Proceed- 
ings may be certify’d in Latin as formerly. 


A few Days ago died at Hitchin in Hert- 
fordfhire, Mrs, Salmon, in an advanced Age; 
and her Corpfe was interr’d at Mepfall in 
Bedforfhire, where her Husband was formerly 
Minifter: She was Daughter of John Brad- 
fhaw, Efq ; Serjeant at Law, who on the 12th 
of January, 1648, was {tiled Lord Prefident, 
and on the 29th of the fame Month sign’d 
the Warrant for the Execution of King 
Charles the Firft. She left two Sons, 
Nathaniel who was admitted to the Degree of 
Batchelor of Law of Bennet’s College, Cam- 
bridge, afterwards took Orders in the Church 
of England, and now lives in Effex ; the other 
Son is Thomas Salmon, well known for his 
Modern Hiftory, or prefent State of all 
Nations, which is fo well received by the 
Publick; and one Daughter, who is in the 
Family of his Grace of Canterbury. 
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Literary and Historica 
_ _ Notes. 


EDMUND SPENSER AND LYTE’ Ss 
‘ NIEVVE HERBALL ” 


THE poem allotted to “April "in Spenser’s 
‘ Shepheardes Calender,’ with its lyrical 





praise of Elizabeth, is tq many readers the | 


most fascinating of the AEglogues ; in a recent 
notice of two new editions of the ‘ Calender ’ 


(Times Literary Supplement, Feb. 5, 1931, p. | 
is the only one! 
The re- | 


95) it is claimed that it 
‘‘ yeckoned immortal by posterity.’’ 
viewer draws special attention to the names 
of flowers in the stanza :— 


ring | ae the Pincke and purple Cullam- | 


With Gelliflowres : 
Bring Coronations, and Sops in wine, 
worn of Paramoures. 
Strowe me the ground with Daffadowndillies, 
And Cowslips, and Kingeups, and _loued | 
Lillies : “ 
The pretie Pawnce 
And the Cheuisaunce 
Shall match with the fayre flowre Delice. 
Some of these flower names are explained | 
in the ‘‘Glosse’’ by ‘‘E.K.,’’ which is in- 
corporated with the first and later editions 
of the poem, but no explanation is offered of | 
the enigmatic word, ‘‘ Cheuisaunce.’ 


line, | 
o> | 


the sense of ‘‘enterprise’’;! the 

‘‘ Fortune, the foe of famous cheuisance 
(‘ The Faerie Queene,’ Book II, Canto ix, 8) | 
may be taken as a typical example of its use. | 
But as a flower-name it is unknown, and the | 
reviewer whom I have cited goes so ‘far as to | 
say, ‘‘ we are driven to suspect that no such | 
flower existed.’’ This despairing conclusion | 
elicited a letter from A. 8S. Herbert (Times | 
Lit. Suppl., March 19, 1931) suggesting that | 
‘‘Chevisaunce ”? might be a corruption of | 
‘“ Chévre-Plaisaunce,’? comparable — with 
‘* Chévrefeuille ’’ ; it would thus mean Honey- 
suckle. But linguistically such a derivation 
presents difficulties, and, moreover, Spenser 
uses ‘‘ Caprifole’’ for Honeysuckle (‘ The 
Faerie Queene,’ Book ITI, Canto vi, 44). A 
more plausible suggestion seems to be that 
made by Prior;2 his view was that the 

1. “Glossary to ‘ ‘The: Poetical Works of Ed- 
mund Spenser,’ edited by J. C. Smith and E. de 
Sélincourt, Oxford, 1929. 

2 R. C. Prior, ‘Popular Names of British 
Plants,’ 3rd edition, 1879, 





| day. 





| 
The | tion that the translator used ‘ 
same word occurs elsewhere in Spenser in| in the sense of “‘ comfort’? or ‘ 


j + Cheuisaunce ”? of the Aprill A®glogue is a 
| misprint for ‘‘ Cherisaunce,’’ a word which oc- 
| curs in the English version of ‘ The Romaunt 
of the Rose’ (1. 3337). Spenser was so much 
influenced by Chaucer that there is no im- 
| probability in the idea of his reviving a term 
| which he regarded as Chaucerian. As 
| ‘“ BLK.” says, ‘‘he hath laboured to re- 
store, as to theyr rightfull heritage such good 
and naturall English words, as haue ben long 
time out of vse and almost cleare disherited.’’ 
The fact that Chaucer is no longer believed 
| to have been the translator of this part of 
‘The Romaunt of the Rose ’5 is beside the 
point, for there is no reason to suppose that 
its authenticity was doubted in Spenser’s 
In the first edition of Chaucer’s works, 
printed in 1532 by William Thyme, the pas- 
sage (in which I have italicised the line that 
concerns us) runs as follows :— 

Than dismayed I lefte al soole 

Forwery, forwandred_ as a foole 

For I ne knewe no cherysaunce 

Than fel in to my remembraunce 

How Loue bade me to purvey 

A felowe, to whom I might sey 

My counsell and my priuyte 

For that shuldg moche avayle me 


My frende hathe sayd me so wele 

That he me eased hath somdele 

And eke alegged of my turment. 
The whole passage bears out Prior’s sugges- 
* cherysaunce it 
‘ease of heart.”’ 
| When we turn to the French version on which 
the English translation is based,5 we find 
that the line which corresponds to: 


For I ne knewe no cherysaunce 


| is the following :— 


Que ne soi de moi chevissance. 

Now it is obvious that the writer of the 
English version, carelessly or perhaps deliber- 
ately, mistranslated the French line, and 
wholly changed its sense, Skeat altered back 





* The Works of Guetives Chia 


3 See p. xxx, 
’ Facsimile of the first collected 


and others. 


edition, 1532. Introduction by W. W. Skeat. 
Oxford, n.d. (1905). 
4 In the 1542 edition “ cherysaunce” is re- 


peated, but in the Glasgow MS, published in 
the book cited in the next footnote, the spell- 
ing is “ cherisaunce,” as it is in the 1561 edi- 
tion; I have not seen the 1550 edition referred 


to in ‘The Oxford Spenser,’ p. xviii. Skeat 
was mistaken in giving “‘ cherisaunce ” as the 
form used in the 1532 edition (The Oxford 
Chaucer, p p. 731). 

“Le Roman, de Ja Rose.’ Edited by Max 


Kalua Part. 1. Chaucer Society, 1891. 
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‘“‘cherysaunce’’ to “‘chevisaunce,’’ but allowed 
the other words to stand, thus—so far as I 
can see — making the sentence meaningless. 
But the line, as the English translator left 
it, is quite reasonable, and indeed fits in bet- 
ter with the general sense of the passage 
than does the French line. Spenser must 
have known the word ‘‘cherysaunce’’ or 
‘‘ cherisaunce ’’ from this line in one of the 
early printed editions of Chaucer’s works, 
and I think we may safely assume that he 
accepted it as meaning something quite differ- 
ent from ‘‘chevisaunce.’’ There is a special 
likelihood of such a word catching his fancy, 
for he shows a peculiar fondness for ‘‘ cheer ’’ 
and words related to it. In one rapid 
reading of ‘ Virgil’s Gnat,’ ‘ Prosopopoia,’ 
‘The Ruines of Time,’ ‘The Teares of the 
Muses,’ ‘The Shepheardes Calender,’ and 
and ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ I have noted con- 
siderably more than one hundred occurrences 
of ‘‘cheare’’ and its variants, and words 
derived from it. These derivatives, which 
were variously spelt, included ‘‘ cherefull,”’ 
‘* cherefully,’’ ‘‘ cherefulnesse,’’ ‘‘ cherelie,”’ 
‘‘ chearlesse,’’? ‘‘ unchearefull,’’ ‘‘ encheare,’’ 
‘cherry’? (to cheer or delight) and ‘‘ up- 
cheared.”’ 

May we not then accept Prior’s suggestion 
that Spenser adopted the word ‘“‘chery- 
saunce’’ or ‘“‘cherisaunce’’ from ‘ The 
Romaunt of the Rose,’ but that, as it was 
strange to the Elizabethan printer, it was 
wrongly spelt ‘‘cheuisaunce’’? The substi- 
tution of w for ri is not an improbable 
error, and from the compositor’s standpoint 
it very likely ‘‘ rationalised’’ the word. 
There is reason to suppose that Spenser did 
not himself see ‘ The Shepheardes Calender ’ 
through the press, so there was every oppor- 
tunity for minor mistakes to gain currency. 
That ‘‘ Cheuisaunce ’’ is indeed a misprint 
seems to me probable, for the following 
reason. In connexion with its occurrence in 
the Aprill Aiglogue, ‘‘ E.K.”’ offers no ex- 
planation, but when ‘‘ Cheuisaunce ”’ is men- 
tioned in the Maye Atglogue, he gives the 
following gloss:— ‘‘ sometime of Chaucer 
vsed for gaine: sometime of other for spoyle, 
or bootie, or enterprise, and sometime for 
chiefdome.’’ Now if the word in the Aprill 
ZEglogue had really been ‘‘ Cheuisaunce,”’ a 
note on the subject would surely have been 
included there—or at least some reference to 
tha occurrence of the term in the preceding 
poem would have been made when its use 
was being explained in connexion with the 
Maye Atglogue. 





If, provisionally, we adopt the idea 
that Spenser wrote ‘‘ cherisaunce’’ or “‘chery- 
saunce,’’ the question next arises—what 
flower was in his mind? Prior thinks that 
it was the Wallflower, Cheiranthus Cheiri, 
L., for which ‘‘ Heartsease’’’ is an old name. 
This identification is accepted, with a query, 
in the glossary to ‘ The Oxford Spenser.’ In 
a letter to The Times Literary Supplement 
(April 2, 1931, p. 271) I drew attention to 
some further evidence for this identification. 
which I will now give in greater detail. 

In 1578 the book that is—at least to my 
thinking—the most delightful of the English 
herbals, was printed in Antwerp, but pub- 
lished in London. It was illustrated with 
more than eight hundred beautiful wood- 
cuts, many of which were derived from 
Leonhard Fuchs, The title ran: — ‘“‘A 
Nievve Herball, or Historie of Plantes: 
wherin is contayned the vvhole discourse 
and perfect description of all sortes of Herbes 
and Plantes: .. . First set foorth in the 
Doutche or Almaigne tongue, by that learned 
D. Rembert Dodoens, Physition to the Em- 


perour: and nowe first translated out of 
French info English, by Henry Lyte 
Esquyer.’’ This herbal appeared in the year 


before ‘The Shepheardes Calender,’ and in 
the interval between the publication of two 
books, Spenser is known to have been in Lon- 
don. It is thus by no means impossible that 
while he was writing the Aprill Aiglogue he 
may have come across ‘ A Nievve Herball,’ 
then fresh from the press. In Lyte’s book we 
find that the chapter called ‘Of Pances, or 
Hartes ease ’ (p. 149) is immediately followed 
by ‘ Of the Wall floure.’ For the Wallflower, 
the name ‘ Hartes ease’ is also given, and 
it is mentioned that it is called by the apothe- 
caries, ‘‘ Keyri.’? Might not the association 
of these names—‘‘ Pance,’’ ‘‘ Hartes ease,’’ 
“*Keyri ’’—have suggested to Spenser the use 
of the word ‘‘Cherisaunce’’ (ease of heart) 
for the Wallflower, and have thus brought 
into existence the rhyming couplet 
The pretie Pawnce 
And the Cherisaunce? 

Moreover, when we turn to the other flower 
names mentioned in the same stanza of the 
Aprill A®glogue, we find that the five that 
first occur — ‘‘ Pinkes,’’ ‘‘ Columbynes,’’ 
** Gilofloures,’’ ‘‘ Coronations,’’ ‘‘ Soppes in 
wine ’’—are all mentioned by Lyte between 
pp. 152 and 165, that is to say within the 
sixteen pages that also include ‘‘ Pances ”’ 
and “ Wall floure.’’ The book is a large one 
(779 pages without the indexes) so that plants 
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that are named within sixteen pages seem, 
as one turns the leaves, to be in close proxim- 
ity. In reading Spenser’s poetry I have 
been struck by the fact that his references to 
flowers, though exquisite, tend in general 
to be of a slightly conventional and literary 
turn, and do not’ suggest that he 
had a detailed personal acquaintance 
with plants, If I am right in thinking that 
Spenser had no very special knowledge of 
flowers, it may be that he was glad to avail 
himself of a charming set of plant-names 
which he found more or less closely associated 
in Lyte’s book, Nowhere else does he enumer- 
ate together so many flowers as in the 
Aprill A®églogue, though in ‘ Mviopotmos: or 
The Fate of the Butterflie,’ he has a long list 


of herbs valued for their medicinal proper- | 


ties. 

At the time that ‘A Nievve MHerball’ 
appeared, Spenser’s friendship with ‘‘ Master 
Philip Sidney,’’ to whom he dedicated ‘ The 
Shepheardes Calender,’ was already one of 
the most important elements in his life. Sid- 
ney’s sister, Lady Mary Herbert, Countess of 
Pembroke, to whom Spenser addressed ‘ The 
Ruines of Time,’ as well as one of the dedi- 
catory sonnets of ‘The Faerie Queene,’ was 
a patron of men of letters, and in her time 
a library was first founded in the beautiful 
house to which her husband brought her— 
Wilton in Wiltshire. Now Henry Lyte 
dated the dedication of his herbal to Queen 
Elizabeth, ‘‘ From my poore house at Lytes- 
carie within your Maiesties Countie of Somer- 
set.’? His home was thus within some thirty- 
five miles of Wilton, and it is not unlikely 
that Lady Mary may have known him, at 
least by repute, as the Lytes were people of 
extremely old standing in that part of the 
country. Moreover, she appears to have 
cared about plants—though perhaps from the 
point of view of the embroideress rather than 
the botanist—for Jacques le Moyne in 1586 
dedicated to her his book, ‘La Clef des 
Champs,’ with its many woodcuts of flowers 
and fruits. So its seems probable that she 
would have acquired a copy of Lyte’s herbal ; 
the Sidney connexion thus indicates a possible 
channel through which Spenser might have 
become acquainted with it. . 

Among the Lytes of Somersetshire—to whom 
John Aubrey, the Wiltshire historian, was 
related, there has been a long succession of 
men of note: we may recall the more 
outstanding names. Henry Lyte, the 


6 Seq ‘ Lytes Cary Manor House, Somerset,’ 
by W. George, Bristol, 1880, and ‘The Lytes 








botanist, had a son, a mathematician, 
who was one of the earliest English users 
of decimal fractions. A lineal descendant 
of Henry Lyte, the Rev. Henry Francis 
Lyte, of Lower Brixham, Devon, is remem- 
bered as the author of the hymn, ‘ Abide 
with me.’”’ Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte, for- 
merly of the Public Record Office—H. F. 
Lyte’s grandson—carries the tradition of the 
name into our day. The Lytes seem indeed 
to be as striking an example as could be 
chosen of those old but untitled families to 
which England has so often been indebted 
for individual and spontaneous services 
whose value defies assessment. May we 
now add to the roll of those services, the 
possibility that one of Edmund Spenser’s 
loveliest stanzas may owe something of its 
loveliness to Henry Lyte of Lytescarie, and 
his enchanting herbal ? 
AGNES ARBER. 


LIFE IN RURAL WALES TWO 
HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
(See ante pp. 309, 327). 


Bargod, 19 October, 1720. 

Dear Sister,—It was a pleasure of the great- 
est to me and the whole family to have your 
letter and to know that you were well, as we 
all are at present. I was a little unwell for 
a week or two in the winter, but I am quite 
well now. Father was very glad to have so 
much information of the country and its pro- 
ducts, and especially to have so much news 
of his old friends who moved there some five- 
and-thirty years ago. He regrets sometimes 
that he himself did not go across then, We 
should all be very much pleased to see you, 
but especially mother. 

You were asking about the state of the 
cause in Pant-y-creuddyn now. There is a 
big congregation of hearers! and there are 
more members than when you were here and 
far better singing, and they say that Mr. 
Lewis preaches better and better every year. 
We have a rather clever young man named 
Jenkin Jones who has begun preaching,—the 
son of Goitre Isaf, He is in school at Car- 





of Lytescary,’ by H. C. Maxwell-Lyte. Proc. 
Somersetshire Arch. and Nat. Hist. Soc., 1892, 
Part II, p. 1, vol. xxxviii. 

1A distinction was made_ between hearers, 
who merely attended the services, and members 
who had been formally affiliated to the church 
and “ took the communion.” 
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marthen now, but Mr. Lewis and some of the 
leading men are cross with him because he 
preaches something which they call Armin- 
ianism, but some speak warmly on his behalf, 
especially of the young people. Father 
sides with Mr. Lewis and says that Armin- 
ianism is nearly as bad as Popery. This has 
caused a good deal of disagreement in the 
church, 

Sarah, the daughter of Gelli Faharen has 
failed to live with her drunken husband and 
been obliged to come back to her father, 
along with her liftle daughter. Oh! it was 
hard for her, after going out through the 
window and marrying unknown to her father 
and mother, to have to come back again in 
such a poor fashion, with hardly a shift to 
her back and nearly starving. 

An event has taken place in the neighbour- 
hood lately which has caused very strange 
feelings, Macdonald the Scotchman came to 
the district one day with a very full pack. 
He had called at several houses, and the news 
had spread that he had come into the dis- 
trict, and he was expected everywhere. He 
went very late to Blaen-y-cwm, and it is very 
likely that he agreed to stay the night there. 
Anyhow he was never seen afterwards any- 
where in the whole district. The last seen of 
him was going up towards the house at 
Blaen-y-cwm, and it is whispered throughout 
the district that something awful happened 
to himthere. I understand that Shaci, a ser- 
vant at Pen-yr-allt, saw something strange 
that night near Blaen-y-cwm, when returning 
from courting.2 I am not sure what he saw, 
but he has told father many things quietly, 
and father wanted to go at once to Llwyd of 
Bronwydd for a warrant to arrest Evan 
Blaen-y-cwm, but mother was almost beside 
herself when he spoke of it, saying, ‘‘ Remem- 
ber Dafydd Pant-y-brwyn’s horse,’ and so 
nothing has been done, and Evan continues 
to walk about the world as bold as anybody. 
Shaci has told his tale quietly to others, and 
there is a strange murmur throughout the 
neighbourhood but noone ventures to say any- 
thing plainly, and there is only talking 
through the fog. It is noticed that the 
family at Blaen-y-cwm has had an abundance 
of new clothes this year, and that Evan is 
swaggering about fearfully with his pockets 
full of money. He often calls at the tavern 
of Nani Dan-yr-allt with plenty of money 





2 Courting was done very late,—after the old 
people had gone to bed. 

3 Dafydd Pant-y-brwyn’s horse, which Evan 
was reputed to have mutilated. 





always, and he is a great man in all the fairs 
of the country. It is impossible for me to 
make you understand the feeling that this 
event has caused throughout the whole neigh- 
bourhood, and I am sorry in my heart that 
mother stopped father getting a warrant for 
Evan, because I believe it is full time for the 
old scrub to be hanged, but do not mention 
anything about it when writing back. 

Mali of Allt Goch was buried about a 
month ago. Poor thing! she never mended 
after Cati Twm Tincer bewitched her. I am 
moved every time I see Cati, and I feel angry 
enough with her to scratch the eyes out of her 
head, and I get as hot as the Old Boy himself 
when I see mother giving the old villain a 
great bowl-full of meal every time she comes 
to our house, for fear of her. 

Beti, our servant, saw4 Mali of Allt Goch 
about three weeks before she died. Beti was 
going towards her father’s house on a pretty 
dark night. She was going along the road 
which leads from Allt Goch to the church, 
feeling brave enough, and singing, 

Gweni5 went to Frenni fair 
To buy a pot of earthenware, etc. 

Suddenly everything grew dark around her, 
and she felt herself being strangely pressed 
and lifted up and carried forward, so that her 
feet scarcely touched the ground, She stopped 
singing at once, and was in a horrible fright, 
She could see nothing more than if she had 
been in a cow’s belly, but she was conscious 
and heard some strange murmuring and 
chirping around her. After a good while she 
struck against something and understood that 
she was beside the churchyard gate, She sank 
to the ground terrified and she could see 
between her and the sky men passing by in a 
procession, and soon a bier borne of four, 
with a crowd after. Thereupon she brought 
up the whole of her supper and then she tried 
to rise and drag herself towards her father’s 
house. She had been carried more than a 
mile along the road. She found it very hard 
to reach her father’s house, and, after going 
into the light, she fainted and was insensible 
for about a quarter of an hour. She was ill 
for three days before she returned to us. We 
were afraid the first day that she had gone 
with the fairies like Gweni Blaen-y-cwm. 





4 Not in the flesh. Some people were sup- 
+ amg to have a prophetic vision of funerals. 
fy mother knew a lame man, who died in 1833, 
who attributed his lameness to an experience 
like Beti’s. 
5 Fe aeth Gwen i ffair y Frenni, 
Hisieu crochan pridd oedd arni, etc. 
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You ask when I am going to be married. | 
Well, to tell the truth, I think very little 
about that, I am certain that I shall not 
marry for some years, if ever. But I like 
having a little fun sometimes with the young | 
people and chatting an hour or two now and | 
then with some young men, We had a grind- 
ing® in the mill last winter, and there were 
many yuung people come together, and we 
had uncommon fun with games and gossip. 
Wil Rees, Penrhiw, and Evan Bwlch Gwyn 
paid over-much attention to me, Evan railed | 
and swore at Wil pretty rudely, but Wil was 
as quiet as a cabbage-stump. He is not 
smart and bold enough, and so I have not 
shown him any fondness, but I understand | 
that he has considerable regard for me, though | 
it would be quite as well for him to think | 
of someone else. 

Siencyn, my brother, was very indifferent 
to girls for years, but he is now getting sweet 
on Mali of the Pant. She is a big girl but 
she is not a good-looking girl. I am sorry 
that Siencyn is going after her because there 
is no love lost between us. I heard that she | 
said she was surprised I kept company with | 
Evan Bwlch Gwyn, but what difference does 
it make to her whom I keep company with? 
Let her look after herself and not trouble 
about me. I will do my best to make mis- 
chief between Siencyn and her, I have 
already turned mother against her and I 
think that she will have to look for someone 
besides our Siencyn, The stuck-up creature 
had better let me alone. I think that Evan 
Bwlch Gwyn is quite as good as she, anyhow. | 

The parishes of Llandyssul and Llanwenog | 
had a football match? last Christmas Day. | 
They had been preparing for months, and | 
hundreds came together to watch them, I | 
was against my father’s will that I went, and | 
he would not allow Siencyn to go. Father is 
a wonderfully wrong-headed old creature, and | 
I think that he gets more and more and more | 
wrong-headed every day. He nearly drives | 
me to say bad words to him sometimes. No- | 





6 All the grain which a farmer needed to | 
have ground for a year’s home use was taken to | 
the mill at once. When the farm was large the | 
grinding lasted far into the night, and_ the | 
young people of the neighbourhood used to 
assemble at the mill. | 

7 The match was not between picked teams 
but between all the robust manhood of the two 
parishes. The game seems to have taken the | 
place of the still rougher “ knappan,” a full 
description of which is given in Owen’s ‘ Pem- 
brokeshire,’ i. 270. 
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and Mr. Lewis, Dinas Cerdin, say. Many 
had brewed in readiness for the match a--d 
took food and drink with them, and what 
running and kicking and noise there was! 
Now one side was winning, and then the 
other, but Llandyssul was winning oftenest. 
Play ceased for an hour at noon for bread and 
cheese and beer, and everyone was as merry 
as a cuckoo. Soon after play began again in 
the afternoon they began to quarrel and swear 
and kick each other. Some of them were 
drunk, and the rest had taken too much, and 
it was a fearful sight to see them fighting, and 
the girls running and screaming and trying 
to rescue their brothers and friends, but in 
spite of all that could be done they kept on 
fighting like bull-dogs, I think they were at 
it for an hour till the Llanwenog men were 
to retire. Evan Bwich Gwyn had 
drunk too much to be able to defend himself 
and he would have been half-killed if Sioned, 
his sister, and I had not dragged him away. 
It was said that one youth of Llanwenog had 
been killed, He was insensible for a time but 
he came to and is now well. Twm Penddél 
was kicked rather badly because he was too 
drunk to take care of himself. There is much 
talk of the battle everywhere, and the two 
parishes threaten to go at it again with cud- 
gels sometime in the summer. They say that 
the Llanwenog men are very ugly with the 
cudgel. At supper that night our Siencyn 
said, ‘‘ Thanks to you, father, for keeping me 
from going there. My skin is whole and my 
head is without an ache now.’’ I was dis- 
gusted to hear him. Siencyn is far too much 
of an old flannel, I wish I were a boy instead 
of him to fight for the parish. Sali Blaen-y- 
cwm gave a thorough thrashing to a young 
man from Llanwenog. His blood was spurt- 
ing with every blow. Lewis, the minister, 
spoke very severely of the thing in Pant-y- 
creuddyn afterwards. He cried like a baby, 
while father and mother and the chief people 
were crying with him, They have since had a 
good many prayer meetings to pray for the 
young people, but I do not see the young 


been prayed for, 
I must at length finish. It is a week since 
I began this letter, and I am afraid that you 


| will say, when reading it, I am getting more 


silly every time. 
Your loving sister, 
Anna Beynon. 


Davip SaLMon. 
Narberth. 


(To be concluded). 
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PHOMAS FYSHE PALMER.—As arrange- 

ments are being made to correct mistakes 
in the ‘D.N.B.’ it may be pointed out that 
a mistake is made there in the notice of 


Thomas Fyshe Palmer, the ‘‘ martyr ’’ (1747- | 
1802), whose mother is stated there to have | 


‘belonged to the Palmer family of Nazeing 
Park.’’ The latter, a branch of Lord Sel- 
borne’s family, did not possess Nazeing Park 
till after Thomas was born. 


was Elizabeth (1703-85), daughter of James 
Ingram, though curiously enough, Lyon does 
not identify her son Thomas with the 
“* martyr.” 

J. M. Buttocn. 


OTES ON SWIFT.—The following may be 

of interest to some readers. 

they have been anticipated in any edition or 
not, I do not know. 

(1) ‘Contests and Dissensions in Athens 
and Rome,’ cap. 3:— 

Terentius Leo, a Tribune, is recorded to 
have basely prostituted the privileges of a 
Roman citizen, in perfect spite to the Nobles. 

**Terentius Leo’? seems to be as_ unsub- 
stantial a person as Mrs. Harris: but Swift 
was probably following Plutarch (‘ Vita 
Flaminini,’ cap. 18) who says that ‘‘ the 
plebeian tribune (Q.) Terentius Culleo 
through spite against the aristocrats, . . com- 
pelled the censors Flamininus and Marcellus 
to admit on the citizen register all sons of 
free parents.”’ 

(2) ‘ Battle of the Books’: 

They could shoot their arrows beyond the 
atmosphere, never to fall down again, but turn, 
like that of Evander, into meteors, or like the 
cannon-ball, into stars. 

Evander is apparently a slip of memory 
for Acestes (Virg. ‘ Aen,’ v, 519-528). What 
the allusion is in the cannon-ball, I should 
like to know. 


(3) ‘ Thoughts on Various Subjects ’ (1706). | 


The story of ‘Anthony Henley’s farmer’ 
will be found in the Tatler, No. 11 (May 5, 
1709). Ss 


ODERN FOLKLORE.—Friday I recently 
moved house, and was told by an English- 
woman, born in Surrey, that I must not 
move on a Friday, as to do so was extremely 


unlucky. Can any reader give any informa- | 


tion regarding this superstition ? 


Henry Bateson. 
New Zealand 


As is shown | 
in William Lyon’s ‘ Chronicles of Finchamp- | 
stead’ (1895 p. 128) the mother of Thomas | 


Whether | 


| Readers’ Queries. 


| (\RIGIN OF “ SUB-EDITOR.’’—Can any- 
| one help me to trace the first definite 
mention anywhere of the title ‘‘ sub-editor,”’ 
and the first record of the exercise of the sub- 
editorial function in British newspapers? 
|The Oxford Dictionary gives references by 
Thackeray and Carlyle. Are there any 
earlier references? Is there any record to 
show how sub-editing actually began and who 
was the first sub-editor ? 
F. J. MANSFIELD. 
* Kynance,”’ Noak Hill Rd., 
Romford, Essex. 





“TOMINA JONETA STEWART.’’—Can 
anv reader help to establish the iden- 
tity of uady Jonet Stewart, widow of Sir 
| John Kennedy of Culzean, who married in 
May, 1529 (Protocol Book of Gavin Ross), 
John Mure of Caldwell? She is always re- 
ferred to, even after her marriages, as Domina 
Joneta Stewart, sometimes prefixed by ‘‘ hon- 
orabilis mulier,’’ and was clearly a lady of 
consequence, She has been thought to be a 
daughter of Matthew, 1st Earl of Lennox and 
Darnley, but of this J can find no proof, 
though there are reasons for thinking she was 
of this family, Neither the Stewart nor 
Kennedy pedigrees contain any mention or 
her, She is an ancestress of the Mures of 
Caldwell, and had two daughters by her first 
marriage, Margaret and KEgidia Kennedy, 
and died on 3 Dec., 1551. Her will was exe- 
cuted by Patrick Kennedy and Alexander 
Stewart of Garrulas (sic). 
PV. 


HE BROXBORNEBURY. — The query 

re Thomas Ashe, pamphleteer (at ante 

p. 314) leads me to ask whether anyone can 

supply information why the ship Broxborne- 

bury was so named, Perhaps the name of 

the owner or captain would reveal a connec- 
tion with Broxbornebury, Herts. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


“*  ENNEL.’’—What is the meaning of this 
word in the following context ? 

James Nayler ‘‘ received 310 Stripes, as the 

| Hangman told the Sheriff, and was to have 
one more (for there were 311 Kennels), but 
his Foot slipping, it fell in his own Hand, 
and cut him much.’’ (‘ Memoirs of... 
| James Nailer; the Quaker’s Great Apostle,’ 
| London, 1719. 


NORMAN PENNEY. 
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IELDING’S ‘JONATHAN WILD.’ — | this time, because the paper and type are 
Chapter vii. of Book III opens with the | certainly contemporaneous with the dates 
heading ‘ Matters preliminary to the mar-| given, and are quite genuine. 
riage between Mr. Jonathan Wild and the E. E. Newton. 
chaste Letitia [Snap].’ About half-way | ‘Twinings’, 216, Strand, W.C. 


down the chapter occurs the following GALA WEEK AT HENLEY 1777. — I 
wits to the old Mr, Wild, he did not euficiently | + shall be so grateful to any of your 
attend to all the designs of Snap, as his facul- | readers i hag tell a yiged mine a 
ties were busily employed in designs of his, ters or family papers that refer to t € Gala 
own, to over-reach (or, as others express it, | Week held at Henley-on-Thames from the 
to cheat) the said Mr. Snap, by pretending to | 4th to the 10th of January, 1777? This was 
give his son a whole number for a chair, when | attended by all the élite of fashion of the 
im reality he was entitled to = third only. time, and the town was filled to overflowing. 
_ What was the nature of the lottery, if one | [Indeed it vied with Henley Week at the pre- 
it be, here referred to? Can any reader | cont day, for as much as fourteen and six- 
kindly supply a parallel passage? teen guineas was paid for a room for four 
J. Paut DE Castro. nights. Balls were held at the Bell Inn and 
wt : at Fawley Court, and the former is said to 
TUART MARRIAGE.—Proof ast — ‘have cost Lord Villiers £1,000, while at the 
of the marriage (between Tan ) | latter as many as ninety-two people sat down 
of Captain Henry Stuart, Royal Navy, and | t, supper at one time, when Mr. Freeman 
Margaret Hannant. He was son of Lt.-| | .e his hall there. 
Colonel Charles Stuart, 63rd Regt. He died, | ® 
cae er eee Re aig +340 qd hig | There were two plays acted by the owners 
a Rear-Admiral, in London in » and ‘118 of properties in the immediate neighbourhood, 
widow, who probably came from Norfolk, | 1. inforced by the famous Le Tessier. 
was paid the usual pension till her decease, | ire. Phyllip Powys of Hardwicke House, 
but the Admiralty records giving the applica- Oxfordshire, wrote two letters at the time 
tions of officers’ widows for pensions are, for | describing the wonders of Gala Week, and I 
that period, missing. For any information | am anxious to know where these letters now 
forwarded to me direct I should be extremely | are, and whether they have ever been pub- 





| 
| 
| 
| 


grateful. Evan W. I. F | lished, and if so where? 
ae er ae ‘Salen | The Rev. Thomas Powys, Rector of Fawley, 
Wellington Club, Grosvenor Place, 8.W.1. | and afterwards Dean of Canterbury, wrote 


$ | the Prologues to the Plays. I wonder 

ROCLAMATIONS CONCERNING THE | whether there is any mention of the event 
—I have two very rare and interesting Pro-| Any information will be gratefully appreci- 
clamations concerning the Suppression of | ated that concerns the Gala Week or any of 
Coffee Houses in the reign of Charles II, | the families living in the neighbourhood at 
dated 29 Dec., 1675, and 8 Jan., 1675/6. the time who attended it. 

The size of the paper on which they are a3 ; 
printed is 22ins, by 14ins., and the printed L. L. Nonswonrnr. 
surface about 94ins. by 164ins., and 10}ins. by NBRIDGE SCHOOLBOYS.—The names 
18}ins., respectively. Each is printed upon that follow are of boys who were at Ton- 
two separate half-sheets of paper, with good | bridge School, Kent, as dayboys or boarders, 
margins at the bottom, so as to be conveni- | in the years specified. Any information re- 


ently joined together for placarding purposes, | garding f th ill tefully re- 
and these half-sheets have been folded prob- pt —_ a 
ably to go into a folio-sized volume for bind- 











ing up with Acts of Parliament, which has Covert, Set, ee Cheeseman, a 4 
evidently been done with those I have, be- | Carpenter, Nathaniel Chitty, E., 1817-8 = 
cause they are slightly damaged where sewn 1732-3. | Clare, "Thos., 1759-63. 
together, at the back. Carter, Fras., 1750-1. | , Wm., 1752-9. 

I have several] other Proclamations, on Wm,, 1726-30. | Clark, Joh., 1733-4. 


Cartledge, Gilbert, | | Clark, Sam., 1739-43. 
various other subjects, but all of these are 1730-2. | Cleveland, Jos., 1714. 


rinted upon single sheets, some being very | gp, : : 
arge ones, and I should like to know ws, Re oor ae. | ae aires. 


the form of those I mention was usual at | Chatterton, E., 1818. | Club, Ric., 1721. 
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Cobham, Ric., 1736-41. 
Cockrell, Jas., 1721-2. 
Colgate, Joh., 1714. 
Collins, Joh. H., 
1784-7. 
Comyn, W., 1787. 
Constable, (eo., 1784. 
, Ric., 1723-5. 
Cook, Geo., 1721. 
Cooke, Joh., 1737-47. 
Cooper, Thos., 1759. 





Coppard, Geo., 1747-50. | 


Coppinger, Patrick, 


Cork, Joh., 1755-6. 
Cornford, Geo., 1784-9. 
Cosins, Joh., 1723-30. 
Cotton, Edw., 1751-7. 
Cripps, Rob., 1750-1. 
Crowther, Ric., 1755-7. 
Daly, W., 1817-8. 
Daniel, Lionel, 1727-30. 
Davis, Chamberlain, 
1759. 
Davies, Thos., 1784-8. 
Davis, Ric., 1787-94. 
——, Wm., 1732-8. 
Dejovas, Geo., 1723-8. 
Dennis, Rob. Const., 


De Passau, Geo., 1781-4. 
.» Joh, Claus, 
1781-7. 
Dickinson, Hen., 
1785-8. 
Dixon, David, 1723. 
Dobree, Hen., 1784-5. 
Dodd, Adolphus  Al- 
phonzo, 1812-6. 
-———, Edw. Hen., 





1812-6. | 


Dowding, Wm., 1753-5. 


Dudson, Thos., 1711-4. | 


Dunn, Chas., 1814-5. 
» Hen., 1814-5. 





Durrant, Sam., 1733-4. | 





Eldridge, Geo. (? 
Wray), 1789-92. 
, Jas., 1737. 


» Joh., 1714. 

Ellis, Wm., 1785-6. 

Elmslie, Joh., 1788. 

Elsted, Philpot, 
1788-90. 

Elton, Andrew, 1728. 

, Nic., 1728. 








G. C. Moors Smita. 
31, Endcliffe Rise Road, Sheffield. 


(To be continued). 
ENGRAVING OF BYRON.—An engraving | 


(18ins. x 24ins.), 


1746-8. | 


Erychs, Jas., 1722-5. 
Evans, Jas., 1781-2. 
Everest, Thos., 1714. 
Featherstone, Jos., 1792 
Fercharson, Walt., 
1736-42. 
Fermor, Hen., 1759-62 
| (of Sevenoaks?) 
| Fitch, Jos., 1784-6. 
Fleet, Joh., 1730. 
, Wm., 1732-5. 
Fletcher, Chas., 1752-3. 
, Joh., 1721. 
Floyd, Ric., 1745. 
| Foster (Forster), Hen., 
1724-5. 
——, Lawrence, 1755-7. 
| Fowle, Thos., 1784-7. 
Franklyn, Gilbert, 


174 
, Joh., 1724-5. 














Fry, Edm., 1775. 
, Rob., 1786-7. 
Gardner, R., 1781. | 
Gates, Edw., 1757-60. | 
, Geo., 1757-64 (of | 
Rochester ?) | 
, Geo., 1784-8. | 
" Wm., 1755-9. 

Gillio, G., 1781. 
Goble, Jas., 1723-9. 
Golding, Wm., 1759-61. | 
Gorringe, Thos., | 
1787-93. 
Asgill, 
1750-5. | 
Gosnell, Thos., 1753-7. | 
Goss, J. W., 1811-12. | 
| Grant, Jas. Aug., | 
1815-16. | 

a Neth. i. As, 
1784-5. | 
. Rob. F., 1792-4. | 
Grebell, Allen, 1747-8 
(of Tenterden?) | 
Greenwood, Geo., 
1740-3. | 

| Groom, Wm., 1790. 

Groombridge, Dan., 
‘ 1734-43. 

=, Jon., 1711-14. 

|___, Joh., 1734-7. 

| --, Peter, 1725. 

| Grose, Joh., 1752-7. 

| Grove, Sam., 1782-4. 
Gulstone, Jos., 1741-2. 

















Gosling, Joh. 








probably published 


JOHN 





soon after Byron’s death, shows the dead poet 
lying on a couch, the body partly covered by 
a sheet which leaves the breast and one foot 
bare. On the head is a crown of laurel 
leaves, and a sword hangs at the side of the 
couch. The inscription is simply: ‘‘ Lord 





Byron,’’ and in one corner are the words: 
‘“‘gravé par Reynolds.’ The engraving is 
apparently of French origin. Any informa. 
tion about it would be of interest. Is it of 
any rarity ? 

R. 


REENHALF.—I shall be grateful for the 
date and place of marriage of the parents 

of Ann Greenhalf who married Thomas Rob- 
inson of Meshley, near Leeds in 1783, and 
Sarah who married Wm. Fearnley of East 
Ardsley in 1788. I have two damask table- 
cloths marked G. over C.—E. which I be- 
lieve were the initials of their parents, who 
were reputed to be of a Gloucestershire 
family. There are Greenhalfs in the Fair- 
ford Register but no marriage. The name 


| does not often occur. 


G. D. Lump. 


Weetwood, Leeds. 


HILL, OF LYDD, KENT, 
MUSICIAN. — Can any reader tell me 

anything of the above? About 1750 he pub- 
lished 

A | new Book | of PSALMODY | containing 
| great Variety of | PSALMS, HYMNS, | AN- 
THEMS and CANONS, | NEVER before 
printed. Rule. By JOHN HILL at LYDD in 
KENT. Rule. LONDON | Printed and soid 
by J. Johnson at the Harp and Crown | in 
Cheapside. Sold also by the Author at Lydd. | 

The book, measuring 10 3-10ins. by 64ins., 
is printed title and all from engraved copper- 
plates: pp. of music 56; list of subscribers 
2 pp.; index 1; last page blank. From the 
list one would think the author was a North- 
amptonshire man, as a large proportion of 
the names are from that county; there are 
a good many from Romney Marsh and the 
adjacent villages in Kent and East Sussex. 
The engraving is good eighteenth century 
work on very stout paper. The music is 
very characteristic of the period—much in- 
genuity of the canon type with here and there 
a fairish tune. It suggests that the author 
had been bred in a cathedral choir. ‘The 
book must be rare; it is the only copy I have 
met with, and [I was pleased to find a re- 
mote ancestor as a subscriber. There is a 
note on the title page “ E. E. Leafe Bot. at 
Mr. Fost’s Auction, 5 Augt. 1831.” 
F, Witt1am Cock. 


OLLEX AS A MEASURE OF LENGTH. 
—I have recently had transcribed the 
Liber communis de Apeldres which forms 
part of a fourteenth-century manuscript from 
the Monastery of Robertsbridge, Sussex. It 
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is a list of those liable to pay for the upkeep | 
of what is now Dymchurch sea-wall. Lach | 


scot-payer had to keep up a certain length 


of the wall according to the amount of land | 
The acreage was | 
measured against poles, yards, feet and 


he owned or occupied. 


pollices of wall upkeep. I cannot find in any 


reference book, the length of a pollex. I pre- | 


sume it means a thumb’s breadth, 
F, Witiram Cock. 


OTT FAMILY. — I should be grateful 

for any particulars relating to John 
Trott of London (probably of the parish of 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East), whose daughter 
Hester married Bernard Hyde of Chidding- 
stone, Kent. in 1632. He is described on the 
Hyde monument in St. Dunstan’s as ‘“‘ of 


distinguished ancestry.’’ I know his arms, | 


but would like information as to his descent. 
Also, was he related to Perient Trott of Lon- 
don and Enfield, a West India tobacco mer- 
chant and connected with the ‘‘ Soraer 
Islands Company,’’ whose daughter Martha 


ied Si rt C oP 
marae Cee coat Cinyton, Lad Mager et | from a Roman bas-relief, A similar cage 


| to this latter, with slight differences in de- 


London 1679-80? 
M. M. B. 
““ THUSSEY’S DUCHESS.’’—Who was she 
and who was Hussey ? A reference 
occurs to her in Wilkes’s famous—or infam- 
ous—“‘ essay.”’ 
Ruopon. 


“ (HAFER.”—I shall be much obliged if 


any one will tell me what sort of trades- | 
/ commission sitting at Clifford’s Inn after the 


man would be described as a ‘‘ chafer”’ in 
1663. 
J.S. 


of Kingston-on-Hull, banker, Mayor thereof 
1780, Sheriff 1778, to whose wife, dau, of 
John Collings, Esq., there is a tablet in Holy 
Trinity Church? There was also a Stephen 
Bramston, probably a relative, who was 
Sheriff in 1770. 


D. R. Constn. 
IONA MACLEOD’S ‘RUNE OF THE 
FOUR WINDS.’ — Marie Steiner 


printed in the Goetheanum, iv. 33, her Ger- | 


man _ translation of Fiona Macleod’s poem 
‘The Rune of the Four Winds.’ Would any 


kind reader supply me with the English | 


original of the poem, or indicate in what 
book of the author it is to be found ? 


Orro F. Baster. 
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Replies. 
BIRD - CAGES. 
(clx. 296). 


THE long list of references and passages in 
vol, iii. of the ‘Thesaurus Linguae 


| Latinae,’ under cavea I, A. 1. provides 
| examples of the use of coops or cages among 


the Romans for birds—chickens, nightingales, 
thrushes, magpies, sparrows, doves. Ma- 
terials of cages are mentioned—gold, iron, 
ivory. Martial has a couplet, xiv. 77, on 
a cage of this last material: ‘‘If you have 
one like that Catullus’s love Lesbia cried 
over, it can live here.’’ Lesbia’s sparrow 
may well have lived in such a cage. 

In Anthony Rich’s ‘ Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities’ is an illustration 
from a fictile vase of a cage with a bird in 
it, and another of a construction with lat- 
ticed folding-doors which stand open and 
shew two sacred chickens feeding. This is 


tail, is to be seen on the engraved title-page 
of vol. ii. of Samuel Pitiscus’s ‘ Antiquitates 
Romanae,’ 1713. 

Epwarp BENSsLyY. 


(OURTS OF JUSTICE IN HALLS OF 
INNS (clx. 261, 303, 320).—A far more 
distinguished judge than those mentioned at 
the above references took a chief part in the 


fire of 1666, namely Sir Matthew Hale, Lord 


' Chief Baron of the Exchequer, who, some 


RAMSTON.—Can any of your readers give | sixteen months before the last sittin , was 
information iaanell he The peer ar | created Chief Justice of the King’s Bench. 


descent of Edmund Bramston (cir, 1730-1793) | 


Bishop Gilbert Burnet in his Life of Hale 
says: 


He was one of the principal judges that sat 
in Clifford’s-inn, about settling the differences 


| between’ landlord and tenant, after the dread- 


ful fire of London. He being the first that 
offered his service to the city, for accommo- 
dating all the differences that might have 
arisen about the re-building of it, in which 
he behaved himself to the satisfaction of all 
persons concerned; so that the sudden and 
quiet building of the city, which is justly to 
be reckoned one of the wonders of the age, 
is in no small measure due to the great care, 


| which he and Sir Orlando Bridgeman . 


used, and to the judgment they shewed in that 
affair: since without the rules then laid down, 
there might have otherwise followed such an 
endless train of vexatious suits, as might have 
been little less chargeable than the fire itelf 
had been. But without detracting from the 
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labours of the other judges, it must be acknow- 
ledged that he was the most instrumental in 
that great work; for he first, by way of scheme, 
contrived the rules, upon which he and the 
rest proceeded afterwards; in which his readi- 
ness at arithmetic, and his skill in architec- 
ture, were of great use to him. 


Epwarkp BENSsLyY. 


HE LONDON PLANE-TREE (clx. 316).— 

The earliest notice of the Oriental plane 

in England occurs in Turner’s ‘ Herball,’ 
published in 1562, as follows :— 


I have sene the leves of that Platanus that 
groweth in Italy and two very yong trees in 
England which were called there Playn trees, 
whose leves in all poyntes were lyke unto the 
leves of the Italian Playn tree. And it is 
doubtles that these two trees were ‘either 
brought out of Italy or of som farr countrie 


beyond Italy where unto the freres monkes | 


and chanones went a pilgrimage. 


The planes in Berkeley Square were 
planted by Mr. Edward Bouverie in 1789 
‘Walks in London,’ by — Hare, 1894, vol ii. 
74); and the late Mr. H. J. Elwes was of 


opinion that they were the oldest planes in | 


London (‘Trees of Great Britain and Ire- 
land,’ vol, iii. p. 624). 
Herpert MAxwELt. 
Monreith, 


Sanders, ‘ Encyclopedia of Gardening,’ 
states that planes were first introduced in 
1548. The London plane is Platanus aceri- 
folia (Oriental). Propagation is as usual, by 
seeds, cuttings or layering. Probably planes 
were among the trees planted by John Evelyn 
in the Mall and St. James’s, circa 1661. 
Haydn, ‘ Dict. of Dates,’ says the planting 
of rows of trees in suburban roads began in 


1875. R. S. B. 


Girolamo Cardano in his ‘ Mediol. de 
Rerum Varietate’ (Basile, 1557, p. 124) 
admires the frequency of plane-trees in Eng- 
land and Scotland. Thomas Fairchild (‘ The 
City Gardener,’ 1772, p. 19) records one in 
the graveyard of St. Dunstan’s, Stepney, as 
40 ft. high, it was 80 ft, when A. D. Web- 
ster wrote (‘London Trees,’ 1920, p. 97). 
The one in Wood Street, Cheapside, is very 
old, as is also the tree, in Stationers’ Hall 
Court, marking the site of the spot where 
seditious books were burnt. The planes in 
Berkeley Square were planted by Edward 
Bouverie in 1789. The most useful account 
is ‘ The History of the London Plane ’ (Henry 
and Flood) Proc, Roy. Irish Acad. xxxv, B. 
no, 2, 1919 (cf. also 12 S. v. 205), Henry 








(p. 10) states that the London plane origin- 
ated in the Oxford Botanic Garden about 


1670. J. ARDAGH. 


‘A SATYR AGAINST HYPOCRITES’ 
(clx. 313).—Mr, C. M. Wesster’s inter- 
esting note raises the question :—Against 
whom was the ‘Satyr’ pointed? Mr. 
WEBSTER speaks of it as an ‘‘ attack on the 
Church of England ’’; on the other hand Sir 
Sidney Lee, in the ‘D.N.B.,’ calls it ‘“‘a 
scathing satire on puritanism’’ and ‘a 
smart attack upon the religion of Cromwell 
and his friends.’’ Surely there can be little 
doubt that the latter view is the more cor- 
rect; as far as any particular religious body 
is aimed at, it is the Puritans. Of whom 
else could it be asked, 
Are these the men that would the Age reform, 
That Down with Superstition cry, and swarm 
This painted Glass, that Sculpture to deface, 
But worship pride and avarice in their place? 
Would an Anglican preacher say, 


Truly dear friends, these Kings and Gover- 

nours, 

These Bishops too, nay all superior powers, 

Why they are Lyons, Locusts, Whales .. . ? 

The fact that the 1661 edition of the 
‘Satyr’ was published with the title, ‘ The 
Religion of the Hypocritical Presbyterians,’ 
shows how the poem was regarded in its time. 
Was not the later attribution to Milton either 
an attempt by a dishonest bookseller to make 
profit by the fraudulent use of a great name, 
or an effort to blacken Milton’s memory by 
making him appear to have been the author 
of obscene and blasphemous verses ? 

But the whole tone of the ‘ Satyr’ is such 
that the truest view of it is undoubtedly ex- 
pressed in a MS. note written by a contem- 
porary hand on the title-page of the Malone 
copy in the Bodleian: ‘‘an Invective against 


| God, the Laud (as he scoffingly calls him) 


against religion, and all goodnes, against 
Preachers, & gong. and whatsoever is 
sacred, and holy.” C. J. Hrnpte. 


PAYMENTS MADE IN (THE TEMPLE) 

CHURCH (clx. 316). — Katherine 
Sewster widow by will made Feb. 15, 1617, 
and proved April 4, 1618 (P.C.C. 31 Meade) 
left £40 to her son Robert Sewster, £20 of 
this was to be paid to him by another son, 
John, five years after her decease, and £20 
within six months of the same, by her exe- 
cutor ‘‘ at or in the south porch of the parish 
church of Ashwell.” 

H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
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Medieval deeds, and even those of the 
seventeenth century, frequently called for 
payment of money due on bonds and mort- 
gages to be made in the local church, on the 
font or in the porch, The church was a 
public meeting-place where much secular 
business was transacted of all kinds and 
where witnesses would readily be available. 
Johnson, ‘ Byways in British Archeology,’ 
1912, has two chapters illustrating many 
kinds of secular use of the church fabric. 
The posting of public notices on the doors is 
a familiar one, now quite out of keeping with 
the times and place, but in older days the 
most public method of bringing official mat- 
ters before the parishioners. Nor was it con- 
sidered sacrilegious to hold courts, markets, 
and banquets in the church, or to use il as 
a store or warehouse. 

R, S. B. 


There is an entry in the Calendar of Close 
Rolls, temp. Richard II, ‘‘ Thomas Wood- 
halle, Chaplain to John Bernard, Vicar of 
St: Michel Coventre. Bond in 1:000£ pay- 
able at Midsummer next in the Church of 
St: Paul London 8 June 9 Richard II. 
Memorandum of acknowledgment 9 June 
1386.’’ 

J. P. Bacon-PHItuips. 


OUNDED SOLDIERS ON BATTLE- 
FIELDS OF THE PAST (clx. 279, 
320).—I remember reading the account of an 
incident in the American Civil War, related 
in a manner which suggested that it was in 
no way out of the common. As a Federal 
battalion was passing along a road, a soldier 
of some other regiment (not Confederate) was 
noticed sitting on the ground with his back 
against a tree. It was evident that he was 
mortally injured and in great pain. With- 
out a word, a, private fell out of the ranks 
of his own accord (the ‘‘ armed mobs ”’ of the 
Northern army, as Moltke called them, were 
not famous for discipline), went up to the 
wounded man, pulled out a knife, lifted the 
latter’s chin by his goatee, and cut his throat. 


F. P. Barnarp. 


FAMILIES OF WOODNOTH AND 

MAWHOOD (clx. 315).—Parravicini 
Mawhood, son of Collett Mawhood of St. 
Martin’s-in-the-Fields, druggist, was admit- 
ted to Westminster School in October, 1728, 
aged 7; he was subsequently an assistant in 
the Six Clerks’ Office until he resigned in 
December, 1748; he appears to have then en- 
tered the Royal Horse Guards, from which 





he retired as captain on Nov. 16, 1764. 
I should be glad to know the name of his 
mother and the date of his death. 
J. B. Wuitrmore. 


The only person of the name of Mahood, 
which I take it is the same as Mawhood, 
I ever heard of is Mr, Allen Edward Mahood, 
F.R.C.S., late of Duff House, Banff and now, 
I believe, of Combe Martin, Devon, who 
wrote an excellent book ‘ Banff and District’ 
in 1919, 

J. M. Buttoca. 


'HAUVELIN, FRENCH AMBASSADOR 

' TO ENGLAND (clx, 296).—The ambas- 
sadorial career in London of the Marquis de 
Chauvelin was short. Louis XVI sent him 
there in April, 1792, to get him out of the 
way, and his title of ambassador was held in 
England to have lapsed, as soon as Louis was 
imprisoned in the Temple. He made him- 
self objectionable to the authorities by trying 
to spread democratic ideas, and after the 
execution of Louis in January, 1793, Lord 
Gower having already been recalled from 
Paris, George III asked him to take his de- 
parture, As a reward for his zealous repub- 
licanism he was given a diplomatic post at 
Florence, but Lord Harvey threatened to 
bombard Leghorn if he remained there for 
more than twenty-four hours, His own 
country proved even less hospitable than Eng- 
land or Tuscany. Chauvelin had been a 
marquis and for this offence he spent eleven 
months in prison; he owed his release to the 
unexpected fall of Robespierre. Marriage fol- 
lowed and a quiet period, devoted to the 
study of economics, but he hankered after 
politics and was much pleased when Bona- 
parte made him a member of the Tribunate. 

Here he opposed the creation of a legion 
of honour, as contrary to the spirit of equal- 
ity, but more and more he sided with the 
First Consul, who, he said, had drowned the 
leaven of old passions in a flood of hope and 
glory. Napoleon, when Emperor, not with- 
out irony, made him a Count of the Empire. 
As préfet of the region round Bruges he suc- 
cessfully countered the machinations of Great 
Britain, and such was the reputation that he 
acquired for his management of roads and 
bridges that when Joseph was King of Spain, 
he was sent to Catalonia. His star set for a 
time at the fall of the Empire, but Louis 
XVIII was not unkind to him, and for many 
years he sat in the Chamber of Deputies, a 
republican at heart and an open enemy of 
the Ultras, 
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Here this imperial ex-préfet, this man who 
had held high office under a Republic that 
had turned Europe upside down, naturally 
attracted much attention, It was remarked | 
that he was always himself and not a copy | 
of those around him; his capacity for talk- | 
ing was immense, and many a joke was made 
on the speed with which he went up the steps 
of the tribune. It was perhaps the crowning 
incident of his parliamentary career, when he 
arrived one day ill and in a sedan-chair at 
the end of a division in which there was a 
tie, and by his casting-vote gave the victory 
to his party. But the doctors warned him | 
that if he talked so much he would injure | 
his lungs, so in 1829 he resigned his post as | 
deputy to devote himself to commerce. By 
his marriage he had become the owner of the 
ruined abbey of Citeaux and this was the 
place that he chose for erecting mills, But 
before he could succeed, death intervened and | 
carried him off, already more than an octogen- 
arian, in the year that saw the restoration | 
of the Empire by Louis-Napoleon. 

T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


BURIAL IN ARMOUR (clx. 279, 320).—It 
was customary for the Barons of Ross- | 
lyn to be buried without coffins but in their 
armour. 

The Barons of Rosslyn sprang from the 
princely family of Saint Clare, who had their 
seat at Rosslyn in the county of Midlothian, 

The facts, relating to their burial in 
armour are fairly well established. and, I 
believe, a considerable amount of literature 
has been published on the subject, but the 
most important account is in a manuscript 
volume deposited in the Advocates’ (now Scot- 
tish National) Library, Edinburgh, entitled, | 
‘ Genealogie of Saint Claires of Rosslyn,’ and 
written about 1700, by Father Augustine 
Hay, a cadet of the family. This volume 
was reprinted in 1835, when a hundred and 
twenty copies only were issued. 

Father Hay describes how when the family 
vault in Rosslyn Chapel was opened for thie | 
burial of one of his father’s relatives, the | 
bodies of ten Barons were discovered, all in | 
armour, and in several cases perfectly pre- | 
served. He was present on the occasion, and | 
describes his grandfather’s body as ‘“‘lying 
in his armour with a red velvet cap on his | 
head, on a flat stone; nothing was spoiled | 
except a piece of white furring that went | 
round the cap, and answered to the hinder 
part of the head.’’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


The custom, of burial in armour of the 
Barons of Rosslyn, was broken about the 
year 1680 when the deceased Lord Rosslyn 
of the period was interred in a coffin after 
the more usual Christian manner. This non- 
observance of the family ritual was, however, 
quite against the sentiments of James VII 


| who came to hear of it, The late lord’s widow, 
| thinking it beggarly to do otherwise, staged 


an exceedingly costly funeral pageant, which 
received Parliamentary censure. It is to be 
noted that on account of the extravagance dis- 
played at this Rosslyn funeral, Parliament 
shortly afterwards made summary Acts 
against recurrences of such wasteful proceed- 
ings. Sir Walter Scott mentions this family 


| custom of the Barons of Rosslyn, in_ his 


‘ Rosabelle,’ and most guide-books on Roslin 
refer to it also. 
G. Baur GREEN Woop. 


STANDERWICK (clx. 314).—The Stander- 
wick family is not of Dutch descent, for 


' this surname derives from Standerwick, a 


parish near Frome in Somerset. In the 
Patent Rolls a John Standerwick is twice 
mentioned as a servant of King Edward III. 
In 1349 he was granted the office of gardener 
at the Palace of Westminster and the Tower 
of London “as long as he conducts himself 
properly.’’ He appears to have done so, for, 
in 1355, he was granted, for life, the more 
important office of marking all wool and skins 
entering the Port of London. He was prob- 
ably an ancestor of the Standerwicks, who for 
over four hundred years, were settled as 
landowners and clothiers at Broadway, near 
Ilminster, for John Standerwick of this place 
contributed (or had to pay ?) £25 towards the 
expenses of the Armada. He lies buried un- 
der an altar-tomb in Broadway churchyard. 
In 1503 a John Standerwick was a priest at 
Langport. Later the family developed a 
virile protestantism and became dissenters, 
so of course it is quite possible that a Stander- 
wick became a refugee in Holland and eventu- 
ally returned in the entourage of William 
Prince of Orange. _ 
W. Locke Raprorp. 
Ilminster. 


NGLISH PROVINCIAL PLAYHOUSES 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


| (clx. 147, 165, 183, 209, 226, 247, 253, 267, 


283, 301, 317, 338).—Following the suggestion 
of Dr, F. T. Woop, I send some information 
gleaned from a memorandum book and a let- 
ter of John Cunningham, the poet and 


‘ player. 
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MorretH. In his memorandum book Cun- | June 19, 1844, is probably his work—see his 


ningham has a note about ‘“‘ ticket money. 
Morpeth ”’ in a series of notes that seem to 
date from 1767. 

NortH SuHretps (see ante pp. 185, 209). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cunningham refers to being at the New Bee- | 


hive Inn in one of his notes. 
plays were given there. 
WHITBY. 
wrote a letter from this port. 
not say in so many words that the company 


Perhaps the | 


On Feb. 18, 1772, Cunningham | 
While he does | 


had played there, it is implied that it was | 


part of the Newcastle circuit. 
One other none too legible note in the mem- 


orandum book, may refer to a place where | 


plays were performed. Cunningham lent 
Hurrie ‘‘2 shillings at Farnley going to a 
dance.”’ 


Unfortunately the initial letter | 


of the place is not easy to make out, and | 


Cunningham’s spelling is erratic at times. 
Jarnley might be read. I know no such 
place, but the clue may help someone else. 


THoMAS OLLIVE MABBOTT. 


Lreeps. There was a playhouse in Leeds in 
1743 mentioned in the following newspaper 
extracts:— The Leeds Mercury, June 19, 
1744: 


We hear that the Company of Comedians 
from York will begin to perform on Wedmnes- 
day Evening and 
(they being obliged to be at York Races) will 
exhibit the best and newest Plays Extant, or 
any other at the Request of the Gentlemen 
and Ladies. 

There was also a short announcement on 12 
April, 1743. In the Leeds Mercury, April 
2, 1745: 

We hear from York, that a Company of 
Comedians will very shortly entertain the Gen- 
tlemen, Ladies, etc., of Leedes with the newest 
and best Plays, Entertainments, &c. The 
Scenes and Cloathes most of them new. 

In the Leeds Intelligencer of April 3, 1781: 

To be sold by Auction on the 3rd May next, 
ati the House of Mrs. Simpson, the Old Cradle 
in Kirkgate, Leeds, between the Hours of Four 
and Six o’clock. Two several Messuages situ- 
ate in Vicar Lane, Leeds, opposite the Old 
Playhouse in Leeds... 

G. D. Lup. 


ATS IN LITERATURE (clx. 172, 209, 233, 
249, 264, 283, 302, 321, 339). — Edgar 
Allan Poe has some references to his cat 
Catterina in a letter to Mrs. Clemm, April 
7, 1844, and elsewhere. He writes something 
of cats in general in the tale ‘ The Business 
Man.’ And ‘ Desultory Notes on Cats,’ an 
essay in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 


uring a short Stay _ here { 





‘ Doings of Gotham,’ 1929, p. 79 f. 

In ‘The Black Cat’ the second animal is 
really devilish, and rubs against the hero’s 
leg to induce him to commit murder, quite 
as the possessed dog does in Rowley, Decker, 
and Ford’s ‘ Witch of Edmonton,’ IIT, iii, 2 f. 
The first publication of this was in the Phila- 
delphia Saturday Post, August 19, 1843, it is 
slightly revised in Poe’s ‘ Tales,’ 1845. I 
have met with a text showing slight variants 
in the Boston Pictorial National Library 
for November, 1848, but I am now of the 
opinion this was not specially authorised by 
Poe, who, by the way, spelled his middle 
name Allan, on the rare occasions he used 
it. 

Shelley’s earliest verses were ‘On a Cat’; 
and see his ‘ Peter Bell the Third,’ III, viii. 

Keats has a ‘ Sonnet to a Cat’ printed in 
the Comic Annual for 1830 and in most edi- 
tions. It has apparently escaped the notice 
of his editors that the original MS. is in the 
Grosvenor Library at Buffalo, New York, 
although the printed catalogue of the auto- 
graph collection there has been published for 


several years. 
T. O. Masport. 


JAMES SHARPLES, PORTRAIT - 
PAINTER (clx, 316).—For information 
concerning this artist and his family B, S. 
Long’s ‘ British Miniaturists,’ 1930, should 
be consulted. In the Bristol Art Gallery are 
fifty-six small pastel portraits by the artist, 
seven miniatures and four needlework pic- 
tures by his wife, Ellen Sharples, and a num- 
ber of works by his daughter, Rolinda. 
Graves’s ‘Royal Academy Exhibitors’ con- 
tains a list of his fourteen exhibits there. 


H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 


Champlin’s ‘ Cyclopedia of Painters and 
Painting ’ (1888) states that a hundred and 
thirty-four of Sharples’s pastels were then 
at Independence Hall, Philadelphia; and 
that two portraits of Washington and one 
of Mrs. Washington were lately (i.e., shortly 
before 1888) returned from England to 
America, to be sold. Champlin, by the way, 
says that Sharples died Feb, 26, 1811, where- 
as the ‘D.N.B.’ gives Feb. 6. Bryan’s 
‘Dictionary of Painters and Engravers’ 
(1921) states that Mrs. Sharples was of 
French extraction, and was born at Birming- 
ham about 1753; which additional informa- 
tion may interest Mr. Cann Hucues. 


Witrrep H. Ho.pen. 
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‘T\UX PECCATORUM ’ (clx, 243). — The 

author, Louis of Grenada, was born in 
1505. Through poverty his father was forced 
to become a servant at a monastery where 
the boy’s remarkable intellectual gifts brought 
him to the notice of the Marquis de Monde- 
jar who undertook his education. He became 
a Dominican and ultimately a celebrated 
preacher. After passing eight years at 
Cordova he founded a monastery at Badajoz 
of which he was the first Prior, and later 
became Provincial of his Order in Portugal 
and Confessor to Catherine, the Queen 
Regent, whose offers of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment he declined, as he preferred the soli- 
tude of a cloister. His literary works were 
highly esteemed by Pope Gregory XIII. His 
life may be found in the ‘ Nouvelle Bio- 
graphic Générale ’ under ‘ Louis de Grenade.’ 

H. Kenpra Baker. 


\AK APPLE DAY (clx. 242, 284, 301, 518). 

—At my private school, at Harborne, 
outside Birmingham, about 1884, we used to 
go for a country walk on Oak-apple Day, 
decorated with sprays of oak in our hats and 
button-holes. It was a holiday, or at least 
a half-holiday, and sometimes included a 
fight with the village boys, or ‘‘ chaws’’ as 
we called them, who tried to take our ‘‘ oak ”’ 
away. There were some verses we sang, but 
1 cannot remember them, unfortunately. 


R. S. B. 
UAKER CUSTOMS (clx. 261, 300).—The 
New York Herald-Tribune of April 7 has 
this paragraph :— 
More than 100 Quakers at the 236th session 


of the New York Yearly Meeting of the Re- | 


ligious Society of Friends adopted yesterday a 
revised “‘ Book of Discipline ” omitting for the 
first time since 1893 a call for plainness and 
simplicity of dress. 

The meeting was held at the Friends Meet- 
ing House, 221, East Fifteenth Street. The 


new printed document, of forty-two pages, infers | 


that “ spiritual simplicity ” is essential, rather 
than simplicity of dress. Another change ad- 
vises Friends that they may call months of 
the year by name, instead of first month, second 
month, and so on. 

John Cox jr., of Chappaqua, N. Y., said that 
the committee on revision of discipline, of 
which he is secretary, had changed the advice 
on dress “ because our ways of thinking have 
changed ” and because the “ matter of one’s 
— ” has nothing to do with simplicity in 
iving, 

The revised book states: “ The principle of 
simplicity does not change with the years of 
centuries, but the manifestations of it change 
with the varying conditions of life.” A warning 





“e 


was given to friends to “endeavor to keep 
our lives and possessions as to avoid ostenta- 
tion and display; to keep our minds free from 
the burden of fashions and our souls stead- 
fast in a changing world.” Omission of the 
customary advice on dress occurred in the 
section on “ Days and Times.” 

The meeting caused the committee on re- 
vision to reword the document on the passage 
regarding the use of tobacco. Several of those 
at the meeting objected to a clause warning 
that tobacco causes “ serious effects upon body 
and mind.”’ Members who said they liked 
to smoke resented the inference that the use 
of tobacco “ makes one insane.” 

J. LanpFear Lucas. 

The Mount, Northwood. 


ANOTHER DON CARLOS (clx. 279, 321).— 

Is not the answer to J. N.’s query Fred- 
erick the Great, condemned to death by his 
father, for attempting to desert with Lieuten- 


ant Katte? 
W. M. Bevan. 


FPWARDS AND KING FAMILIES (clx. 
257, 296).—Regarding the query at the 
latter reference as to the Edwards gravestone 
in this churchyard, I did not copy the in- 
scription fully at p. 257, and some of the 
lettering is indistinct. The registers of St. 
Bartholomew-the-Great do not appear to have 
been printed, but a MS. copy of them with 
an index is at the Heralds’ College, and 
may be consulted for 5s. The inscriptions, 
however, were copied, as I said, in 1921, in 
KE. A. Webb’s ‘ Records of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s,’ and were probably then collated with 
the burial register. In case your correspond- 
ent has no access to Webb’s book I copy the 
full details: ; 
Edwards, Feb. 21, 


Ann, Grandmother, 


1801, aged 67 years. 


Edwards, Ann, Grandchild, Jan, 11, 1804, 


| aged 3 months. 








Edwards, Sarah, Grandchild, Dec. 10, 
1810, aged 4 months. 
Edwards, Richard Adam, Grandchild, 


Dec. 23, 1810, aged 3 months. 
Edwards, Sarah Ann, Grandchild, Sept. 
1, 1811, aged 4 months. 


Edwards, George -William, Grandchild, 
Oct, 12, 1813, aged 2 months. 
Edwards, Ruth Young, Wife, June 4, 


1826, aged 42 years. 

Edwards, John, Husband, Aug. 3, 1829, 
aged 60 years. 

The above names are all on one headstone. 
There is a footstone to it, lettered ‘‘S.E. 
1826.’’ Webb noted a gravestone, which I 
did not find, to ‘‘ Margaret Jane Edwards, 
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Buried Oct. 4, 1834, aged 33 years.”’ | HITELOCKE FAMILY (clx. 315).—Re- 

There is a small tablet in the south | productions of portraits of Sir Bulstrode 
ambulatory, above the door leading to the | Whitelocke will be found in Cust’s ‘ National 
site of the apsidal chapel, now a heating | Portrait Gallery,’ 1901, Vol. i, p. 119; 
chamber, which records the Rev. Owen | Thane’s ‘British Autography,’ 1819, Vol. ii., 
Perrott Edwards, Rector, who died April 20, | p. 46; Woodburn’s ‘Gallery of Rare Por- 





1814. | 
If your correspondent wishes to appeal | 
against the removal of the Edwards mem- | 
orial, application should be made at once | 
to the London Diocesan Chancellor, 15, Old | 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn. | 
G. W. WricHT. | 


NNS OF CHANCERY (clviii, 99, 141, 158; | 
clx. 304).—At the last reference, col. | 

2, 1.3 ‘‘ Riderminsters’’ should be Keder- | 
mister: see my ‘ History of the English Bar, 
etc.’ (1929) p. 594. At pp. 589-95 will be | 
found a complete list etc, of all known Inns | 
of Court and Chancery. | 


HERMAN COHEN. | 


UEEN ANNE’S MANSIONS (elx. 314). | 

—Your querist would probably find the | 

date of erection by consulting the London | 

Directory from 1874 onwards, as the Flats | 

would appear therein within a year or so of | 
occupation, after completion of building. 

Wm. Jaccarp, 
Capt. 


BIBILOGRAPHICAL QUERY (clx. 280, | 

321).—2. A Historical Survey of the Cus- 
toms, Habits and Present State of the 
Gypsies, designed to develope the origin of | 
this Singular People, and to promote the 
Amelioration of their Condition’’—York, 1816 
—written by John Hoyland, ex-Quaker of | 
Sheffield and Northampton, pp. 265. 


NorRMAN PENNEY. 


2. The December, 1926, issue of Dis- 
covery contains an excellent contribution 
by Dora E. Yates of the University Library, 
Liverpool, entitled ‘The Romance of 
Romani.’ A review of ‘ The Dialect of the 
Gypsies of Wales’ by John Sampson, it is 
deeply interesting from a general point of 
view. Mr, H. Sato would, I think, find it 
very helpful. 

From a different standpoint the series of 
articles published in the 1891 volume of The 
Monthly Chronicle, Newcastle-on-Tyne, under 
the title of ‘Gypsies of the Border’ should 
be found interesting although the subject is 
localised. 





H. ASKEw. | 
Spennymoor. 


traits,’ 1816, Vol. ii., plate 96; and in the 
South Kensington Museum’s ‘ National His- 
torical Portraits,’ Vol. ii., plate 54. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


UERIES FOR <A _ HISTORY OF 
TOBACCO (clix. 406, 446; clx, 33, 124, 
250).—The following may be of interest :— 
“A Counter-Blast to Tobacco,’ written by 
King James I, and edited by E. Goldsmid. 
(Only 275 copies issued). Post 8vo. Pri- 


| vately printed, 1884, 


‘To All Who Smoke.’ A few words in de- 
fence of Tobacco; or a plea for the pipe, by 
Cavendish. 96 pp. Post 8vo. 1857. 

‘St. Nicotine of the Peace Pipe,’ by E. N. 
Heward, Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, 1909, 

I believe there is something about 
‘“*'Tobacco’’ in ‘ Travels in the Philippines ’ 
by F. Jagor, 1875. 

S. P. 


IBRARY OF CHARLES V. OF FRANCE 
IN ENGLAND (clx. 136, 179).—William 
Godwin, in his ‘ Life of Geoffrey Chaucer’ 
(vol. iii. pp. 187, 188, London, Richard Phil- 


| lips, 1804), gives the following account of the 


French King and his famous old library :— 


Charles V, as well as his contemporary and 
competitor, Edward III, was decidedly a friend 
to literature and to men of letters. He was 
fond of reading; and it was difficult to present 
him with anything which he valued more than 
books. John, his father, left a collection not 
exceeding twenty, but Charles increased his 
library to nine hundred. It contained volumes 
of devotion, astrology, medicine, law, history 
and romance; and the King was not more 
scrupulous in the constant use of his religious 
auxiliaries, than he was curious in the investi- 
gation of the occult sciences, He possessed in- 
deed few of the classical writers in their 
original language; not a copy of Cicero; and, 
of the Latin poets, only Ovid, Lucan and 
Boethius. Translated into French, he however 
included in his collection Livy, Valerius 
Maximus, the Bible, and certain works of 


| Aristotle and St. Austin. The versions from 


Aristotle were made by his special command. 
Godwin acknowledges that his authorities 
were Pasquier’s ‘ Recherches de la France’ 
Liv, VII, Chap. v. and Hénault’s ‘ Abrégé 
Chronologique de |’Histoire de France.’ 
ANDREW DE TERNANT. 
49, Trent Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. 





The Library 


A History of the Argentine Republic. _ By | 
F. A. Kirkpatrick. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 15s, net.). 


LL good history—that is, history which is | 
both honest record and a living prin- | 
ciple in living thought—has commingled in it 
some little element or rather quality of 
legend. Imagination and memory have 
thrilled to it, for some generations; it has 
roots in the background not merely of the 
individual but of the general consciousness. 
Names or phrases, apart from much actual 
knowledge, will do a great deal here. Prob- 
ably many who have heard of Xenophon and 
his ten thousand, or of Caesar crossing the 
Rubicon, or of Henry IV at Canossa would be 
puzzled to give an exact account of what, in 
each case, it was all about; yet the vague 
assurance of something great which the names 
convey is a true essential component of full 
history. The Argentine, if we consider mere | 
facts—exploits, struggles, a majestic theatre | 
of events, unprecedented conditions—has well- | 
nigh everything to stir the historic imagina- 
tion of the world—except, perhaps, that she 
has no Caesar to show. For lack of fami- | 
liarity and the legendary touch the world’s 
imagination has not yet done her justice, and 
Mr. Kirkpatrick’s book should begin to redress 
things to some serious purpose. It is by no 
means written ostensibly to that end: it has 
no purple patches, no picturesque portraits, 
no descriptions of any length, little or no 
anecdote and no facile eloquence. It is 
serried, compact, noticeably but not obtru- 
sively well written; restrained and at the 
same time full of zest in judgment; clear. In 
fact, an admirable and very skilful piece of 
work, for the compass chosen is not extensive, 
and to convey—as the work succeeds conveying | 
—not only the sequence of complicated facts | 
but the life and movement and the occasion- | 
ally anomalous development displayed in this | 
birth of a nation, was in truth a task requir- | 
ing no little dexterity and vigour, 

_From the political and social point of | 
view the most curious and instructive passage | 
in Argentine history is the period during | 
which the country carried on its life, and that | 
not unprosperously, without a constitution or | 
properly recognized government, The detail | 
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| of how this was done—naturally beyond our 
| author’s 
| Again, such feats as the march of 2,300 miles 
| to relieve La Paz in 1781, or San Martin’s 


scope—would be worth having. 


campaign in Chile and Peru, are not un- 
worthy to stand beside classic examples. San 
Martin, if any one is to be hero of the story, 


| is the man with best claim to that standing. 


The British invasions, again, initiated by 


| the mere wilfulness of a commander, recall 
| the methods and standards of older, wilder 
| days than the beginning of the nineteenth 


century, Britain, however, has eventually a 
friendly part to play, Professor Temperley, 
in his Introduction, lays chief stress on the 
services to the new Republic of Canning— 
and expresses the desire that this book may 
both bring Englishmen to understand San 
Martin, and Argentines to understand Can- 
ning, We have all heard much, if perhaps 
vaguely, of a great future before the Argen- 
tine: this book should define and substan- 
tiate such expectation by showing what the 
Republic has already brought to pass. 


More Memories and Musings. By Sir D. O. 
Hunter-Blair. (Burns, Oates and Wash- 
bourne, 7s, 6d.) 


THE publishers inform us that these charm- 

ing little essays ‘by the Abbot of Dunferm- 
line were his contributions—as ‘‘Nestor ’’— 
to the Catholic Times. They range over 
many lands and many topics — from 
St. Augustine of Hippo to ‘“‘ howlers’’ in 
translation of medizval Latin, from the 
story of Bishop Ullathorne at tha Vatican 
Council to ‘Considerations on Carpets.’ 
The geniality, shrewdness, and _penetrat- 
ing knowledge of the world which charac- 
terise all Sir David Hunter-Blair’s writings 
are here much in evidence. They neither 
hurt nor are hurt by a frank insistence every- 
where on the Papist point of view—rather the 
contrary in most places, though in some of the 
reminiscences (of Rosebery, for instance) the 
insistence serves to remind us, what some of 
the papers allow us to forget, that the pleas- 
ant pages are primarily journalism. Such a 
writer’s recollections are entitled to much 
respect, even when thrown into a popular 
form and delivered as relatively light sketches. 
Students of nineteenth century history should 
therefore not overlook this book. We mean it 
for no inconsiderable compliment when we say 
that again and again we grumbled at an 
essay for not being longer. 
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